Oxford and its Story

the death of his son, Henry I. had forced the barons
to swear to elect his daughter Matilda as his successor.
But they elected Stephen of Blois, grandson of the
Conqueror, whose chief claim to the Crown, from
their point of view, lay in his weak character. In a
Parliament at Oxford (1135) ne granted a charter
with large liberties to the Church, but his weakness
and prodigality soon gave the barons opportunities of
revolt. Released from the stern control of Henry
they began to fortify their castles; in self-defence the
great ministers of the late King followed their ex-
ample. Stephen seized the Bishops of Salisbury and
Lincoln at Oxford, and forced them to surrender
their strongholds. The King's misplaced violence
broke up the whole system of government, turned the
clergy against him, and opened the way for the revolt
of the adherents of Matilda. The West was for her j
London and the East supported Stephen. Victory
at Lincoln placed Stephen a captive in the hands of
Matilda, and the land received her as its " Lady."
But her contemptuous refusal to allow the claims of
the Londoners to enjoy their old privileges, and her
determination to hold Stephen a prisoner, strengthened
the hand of her opponents. They were roused to
renew "their efforts. Matilda was forced to flee to
Oxford, and there she was besieged by Stephen, who
had obtained his release.

Stephen marched on Oxford, crossed the river at
the head of his men, routed the Queen's supporters,
and set fire to the city. Matilda shut herself up in
the Castle and prepared to resist the attacks of the
King. But Stephen prosecuted the siege with great
vigour; every approach to the Castle was carefully
guarded, and after three months the garrison was
reduced to the greatest straits. Provisions were ex-
hausted ; the long-looked-for succour never came;
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